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XVII SATURDAY, 


we ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
\ND THE GEOGRAPHIC UNIT 


LODUCTION THE PROBLEM 


\pHy may be defined as a study of 
to its 


with especial reference 


an. The study of geography 


the question, ** How does the 


mm 
swer 
nfluence man?’’ It has many ways 
inencing him—land, water, air, heat, 


sture. sunshine, loeation—each in turn 


times may claim that it is a dominant 


influence and that man is its 


nhie 
ese geographie factors and also oth- 

s which might be named are so very im- 
t it is plain they must be taught pre- 
paratory to or as a part of geographic in- 
struction. This sounds like a large task. In- 
ed the number of these subjects is alarm- 
¢ and the total amount of information 
has been collected the of 
them is appalling if one thinks of teaching 
t to the child in the elementary school. It is 
» easy to see how it happened that 

some of the geography books of the past 
hopelessly waterlogged with facts, 
facts: faets without significance. It is true 
that the fundamental object of teaching 
ceography is not to store the mind with 
ts nor yet to follow this lead or that 
ead as interest develops in some particular 
‘t. Nevertheless, the facts of geog- 
raphy must be taught. How shall we teach 
The answer is that they should be 

iht in sueh a way that they may be im- 
ediately put to work in solving questions 


on whole 


1e( 


arise in our life. 
This teaching of facts in relation to their 
is a very, very different thing from 


mse 


Jt 


Number 441 


Daw 2 ‘ > . , ’ 
merely teaching facts. I; s do not 


Let amount 


For ages 


to much until they are used. 
men have known the fact that boiling water 
gas and that it would lift 
the lid of a kettle. 
sand years men have known that Hero made 
a little 


round. 


created vapor or 
For nearly two thou- 
steam eng 
But for 


Then came the use of this fact: 


ine that spun round and 
1800 years this fact was 
not used. 
the steam engine began to do work and be 
hold, the world was made over and man’s 
numbers nearly doubled in one of the al- 
most numberless centuries of his career 
upon this planet. 

The proper study of geography is then 
not merely a process of mental fact stuffing. 
It is a process of mental training by fact 
using. By this process the mind becomes 
stored with useful and usable knowledge. 
Grant our agreement on this ideal of pres- 
entation the proper method of presentation 
still remains a problem. 

Which of the many geographic elements 
shall we use as the basis of classification in 
the creation of geographic units effective 
>? The to 


this question is the real crux of geographic 


in elementary teaching answer 
organization. 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion let us take a brief survey of the ma 
at the 
into the geographie environment. 
of this of 
natural parts of this essay. 


terial hand, of elements entering 
A sur- 
vey material is one the four 
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The 
is an important 
If 


we think for a moment of a steep mountain 


PART ONE-—THE 
1. Earth 


character of 


environment. Surface. 
the surface 


factor in the geographic control of man. 








eondit ons in 
communities is 
1e@ sharply Con 
been preserved or 
parate valleys 
many other 

des man’s 

na region. 

of the in 


old Gulf 


‘ 


farms 
a productive | 
w England ther 
people call r because the 
On posed of coarse lacial outwash 
porous that water runs 
is It does through a sieve. 

laces most plants perish of thirst. Quit 
near to these ‘‘desert places’’ may be sandy 


loams, famous for truck: clay soil good for 


rass, or limestone soils famed for their 


excellence as producers of grain. The 
character of the soil often decides man’s 
status, occupation and numbers in a region. 

Climate is the average combined result 
of several factors each of which has great 
nfluence upon man. Temperature alone, 
other things being equal, decides whether 

land is covered with an aretie ice cap 
thousands of feet high such as that of 
Greenland or with an equatorial jungle a 
hundred feet high. The oecasional oceur- 
rence of frost in a land sweeps out a whole 
series of crops and permits another series 


to be introduced. 


amoul 


“atures, 


desert 


makes crop reg 


regularity of 


and 


‘ause there wel 


the dead. 


ury 


caee1dae 


Winds 


Islands that trees and crop 


man s si 


} 


low so hard j 


It is therefore a pasture land. 


Indies and other trade wind 


, ri 
LLOSt| 


constant breezes blow 


and bring refreshing coolness to ; 


shores, thus making those se 


preferable to interior locations 


wind-blown mosquitos congregat 


vour us In the stifling stillness ot 


midity 


man 


V. 


Ss race, status, occupatiol 


Thus w ind sometimes 


’ 


region. 


Minerals. Gold is discovered 


thousands of men gather. 


of the gold deposit decides w 


men 


town, 


will 


or 


live in a tent town. 


a town of brick a 


net 


lhe pern 


a 
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ed by their power, cities lik 
Birmingham, Manchest 
nd London rise. Beeause of rie 
mal nations have risen to wo 
Without thev sink relative] 
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iS SUNK, To third rate positior 
s otten der cle mal s STATUS 0 
nad numopers In a region 
» ) S, dhe a a} ti nav caetel 
es and oecupatl mn ¢ el j ¢ 
} 4 . ] 
elops ishing commul es and 
ommunities. The tempering in 
> 11, ] ot } 
an oceank Climate 1S SO Wel 
t is clear that the distanee ot 
from the ocean often decides 
us, occupations and numbers. 


ience of rivers as highways a1 
waterpower are equally potent 


SO ell known as not to require pr 


es- 


nere, 
0 c environment. The above men- 
elements of the earth environment 
to make life conditions for the 
sal nimals—the organie environ 
In a sense we are the slaves of our 
environment, for one part of it, 
e, is the ultimate source of food 
for every animal upon the earth. 
hose parts of Africa where the deadly 
ly annihilates every one of « 
s of burden we see man earrying his 


lens on his head and fighting the forest 
It 


natural plant 


rowing nis cr 


ops by hand labor. 


hat +} 


comes plain that the 


ind animal life may decide the status, 


ipation and numbers of men in a region. 
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religion. culture, 


rovern- 
\\ hile we 


nrarpst r«r 
INveresting 


lent and dens tv of populat on. 


wait the digging out of these 
explanations the fact remains that we must 
deal with them as existing influences or 
factors in to-day’s interpretation of man’s 
status, occupation and numbers in a region. 
Thus in the Malay Peninsula the Chinese 
diligently dig the world’s tin and grow its 
rubber for a very modest wage while the 
Malay sits idly by. It is impossible to 
He makes his 


wife do all the work he needs. 


tempt him by any wage. 
Here we 
see that race may greatly influence man’s 
status, occupation and numbers in a region. 

Language may be a factor of importance. 
When a few isolated people such as the 
of the 
Seotland, have a language that is not used 


Gaels Hebrides Islands, west of 


by others, the people are kept out of com- 
munication with the great stream of knowl- 
edge and science. 

When one compares the highly efficient 
and constructively helpful governments of 
Denmark, Switzerland or Canada with the 
brigandage of Manchuria, the oppression 

1d rapae \ of Turk YY, the graft and des 


, ny? D+. ) 
isOnMen Ol 


Vene ruela. one sees 


that government may have much to do with 


status, occupation and numbers in 


man’s 
a region. 


Density population alone decides 


whetner a lan is a warden farmer tilling 


the earth with a as in Japan or a cow 
boy riding cs as in Argentina. 
The above references to the elements of 


field, 


rather a mere glimpse of the high spots 


geography are not a survey of the 


to show that there is a field.. In the elassi- 
fied bibliography at the end of this article 
there is a more systematic attempt to show 
the vast field covered by the elements of 
geography necessary to the undestanding 
living and his home 


of man making his 


upon the earth. 


RT TWO riik 3} rl 


ne 


Carefully exam 


tary text and you wil 


n drawn from 
al ove men 
And it must 


the ehar 


many 
of geography. 
lies the explanation of Q 
made that the books are overload 
shall this complex be woven into 
Two methods have been tried. 

1. The logieal. 


Is more deseriptive to eall the 4 


2. The psycholog 


systematic foundation method, the met 


of getting all the facts first. Similar 


psychological can better be called th 


plied-science me thod: the method of 
your facts as you get them rather 
ing to store them until you want 
them. Examine the text books and 
find examples of each of these met! 
Logical. The 


method is of German origin; 


systematic fou 


the meth 


and it is logieal. But 


juvenile psychology and hence 


work well. This System says 


sinee all these elements must 
ll teach the elements first, t] 
ill be eas) 


elements in mind it w 


and countries and geograpnic 


Accordingly the books using 
gin with chapters on soil, sur 


rain, industries, trade, ete. Pert 
al—but children’s minds do not 


] , ] 
newest pedagogical 


Liue OF the psycnological mm 


he difficulties of the logical met! 
embodied in the answer of a young 
vhen I asked, ‘‘ How do you get along 
these first 58 pages of general chapt 
‘*Oh,’’ said she, ‘‘it is awful; it just 
me hunting through the rest of the 
all the time to find things to dust 
correlate with it.’’ 
Psychological—The __ psychologica 
method is in 


It brings 


applied selenece 


with juvenile psychology. 








“yr 
fg) 7 
id i 


t a time and at points where 
‘ts can immediately help ez 
ticular country or situation. 
acher above mentioned was 
this when she instinctively 
elements of geography to the 
; of the earth even though she was 
rranging the book in so doing. 
she knew better than her author 
ma book. 
point is that most of the facts 
ents of geography can be little more 
bstractions until they have been 
have a meaning in a region or a 
where they explain something. 
the young teacher did. I commend 
try to follow her example. The psy- 
rieal or applied science method shifts 
iv emphasis from acquiring facts to using 
ts in explaining matters that concern 
the This 


| is in aeeord with Dewey’s ‘‘ Child 


} 


individual, human being. 


urriculum.’’ His main point is that 
these things in school are nothing more 
less than the experience the human race 
They can not be planted into the 
like vaeeination nor can they be 


The 


made to live 


eht in the so-ealled logical order. 

must somehow be 

iwh the experiences and to develop 

Try as we may we can not just hand 

to him as we can hand hima hat. H: 
experience, 

ippeal to experience, real or imag- 

is characteristie of all good teaching. 

ample, how shall we give the child 

lea of that most difficult of human 

It is possible to 

child’s 


i by describing the government of some 


ses—government ? 


set this abstraet concept into a 
ilar country or group of people, but 
rience has proved that it is utterly im- 
sible to develop a concept of government 
ng children of ten or twelve years 
ze read a little essay on government. It 


een well said that we can see no 


nto a generalization than we have 





our own minds specific es 

hich to illustrate 

The psychological method is not a new 
hhilosophy. It was used in the Bible and 
vy most of the great teachers of all ages. 


several yvears past The 


furthermore, for 


veographies most widely used in American 


‘olleges and high schools have been based 
mn the applied science rather than on the 
systematic foundation method. 

If a method of simplification has su 
the the high 


schools it certainly seems to need no argu 


eeeded in eolleges and in 
ment to show that at least as much simpli 


fication is necessary in the elementary 
school. 

In briefest form these competing meth- 
Shall we 


teach all the principles of geography first 


ods might be contrasted thus. 
or shall we teach them as they are needed? 
The great attraction of the project prob- 


lem method which has received so much 
attention in elementary education in Amer- 
ica lies in the fact that it embodies many of 
the features of the applied science method 
and avoids the old dry systematic science 
method. 

This applied science method is the 


You do if by 


stating the cause and the effect together so 


cause and effect 


to teach 
that the relationship can not be missed. 
You can not teach the relationship of cause 
and effect bv the 


method 


foundation-first 
which often presents the effect the semester 
after or the year after the cause has been 
taught (and usually forgotten 

This applied science method this cause 
effect harmonizes 


and method 


memory process. Definite measured tests 
have shown that children remember things 
that are told in association with other re 
lated facts much more easily than they 
that The 


multiplication table was so devastating to 


remember things stand alone. 


most of us because it called for mere bare 


memory. We could not even reduce it to 


doggerel verse such as a veneration 


past 








into 


Ti 


Llc 


The political 


osing virtue with the seis 


eral 

+ } ee 
LCAL VOOR LaUucni 
mere tacts 


] 


] 
Olitical 








e also deseribing her neighbors, 


R Carolina and Alabama and _ also 
rolina and Mississippi and the rest 
on Belt. Take the Cotton Belt 


nd you have assembled parts of a 
tes into one working unit. One 


suffices when a dozen would 
required if we had been using the 
tes as units. 

tes aS a unit is 


sing a group ot sta 


yorse than to use a single state. 
S iuthors attempt to use the so-ealled 
. \tlantie States as a unit. This group 
West Maryland, 
) re and coast states to and including 


In February, the West Virginia 


Virginia, 


1des 


eoasting and skating, and their 


“ it’ 


s are harvesting 


ice while people in 


are bathing in the warm ocean, 
‘ing oranges from the trees and gazing 
the beautiful palms—symbol of the 


s. It 


! of this group of states as it is to 


is as difficult.to say anything 


y anything about all of California and 
sa matter of fact this grouping of states 
jut geographic meaning. Therefore 

1s no importance for a geography text. 
pends upon the whim of a statistician 
ireau of the census at Washington. 
eight states seemed too many for the 
‘ian to handle in bulk so he did them 
bunches very much as the gardener 
He recently threw Delaware 
Maryland out of the Middle Atlantic 


es fis beets, 


tates and he might just as well have given 

string of states going from Delaware 
Kansas as from Delaware to Florida. 

if one does attempt to present his 

geography with the South Atlantic states 

init he must talk about cotton, which 

s the dominant crop and economic interest 


Then 


en he takes up the adjacent census group 


he central part of this territory. 


the South Central, there is cot- 


SI iTe@s, 


ton again; equally important. In which 


‘e shall he describe the cotton industry? 


wy 


ace and common sense alike forbid his 
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doing it fully in th places. Sinee cotton 


is the dominant interest and support of the 
Belt the 


presen 


people, why not make the Cotton 


regional unit? It has simplicity in 


tation because it has unity. It has more 


unity than any states as given by 


OuD oT 


the census. 


Unity is the first essential of anything 
to talk. Therefore, the 


which is good for pol tical 


about which we try 
political unit 
science 


is bad for the geography that must 


explain as well as state the facts of men 
making a living. 

For 
decades business men have been talking and 
**Corn Belt,”’ 
**Cotton District,’’ 
Valley,’’ the 


pedagogy and the makers of 


The regional unit is already in use. 


thinking in regional terms 
Belt,’’ ‘‘ Lake 


ete, For 


** Great 
vears writers of 
courses of 
study in geography have been emphasizing 
the need of regional treatment even while 


following the traditional method of so- 

called political geography. 
Method of bounding units—Plainly the 

modern way is to teach geography by re 


How 


In looking 


make our 
the list of 


ions. shall we regions ? 


over elements re 


viewed in the first part of this article we at 
once see that one could make as many kinds 
of regions as there are geographic elements. 


lor example, surface regions—mountains, 


plains, plateaus; or soil regions—sandy, 


clay, rich soil, poor soil; rainfall regions 
heavy, light, winter or summer rain; tem- 


perature regions—cold, hot, long summer, 


medium summer, short summer: natural 


vegetation regions—forests, grasslands, 


deserts ; crop regions—corn, wheat, cotton ; 


occupation regions commercial, manufac 


turing, farming; population regions—race, 


religion, dense population, seanty popula 


tion; governmental regions—republies, em 


pires, kingdoms. 


The correct description ot a region or 


series of regions is likely to cause the writer 


to think for a time in terms of any or all 


° ] - L- 
I Ways OL naking regions 


ol these possibie 
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person had spent twenty years ‘e have thus shown reg 

working as a geologist or physiographer he from their neighbors by surface 
would instinctively lean toward physio- and by elimatie differences. 
vraphie regions. Years of work in the soil the land near the mouth 
survey would probably incline the author to iver. There in a short rad 
soil regions, while years of work in the ‘ven million people. Has this p! 
weather bureau would give a leaning tow- this amazing mass of people 
ard rainfall or temperature regions. differs from neighboring riverm 

Must we always use one and the same _ bays in surface or climate or s 
element only? If so, which one should we perature or rainfall or face of inhabit 
use to make our regions? We are interested Not at all. t differs in location 
in these regions from the standpoint of eation with regard to the Huds 
human use. That fact becomes dominant. ] ighway into the interior of Nort] 

We must classify according to the ele- 

vent of predominating importance to man. ‘ritories filled 

In classifying the parts of the earth’s whose trade has 


made 


surface for modern school geography it is the Hudson and le this a 


human use that is the prime consideration trade cities nd manufacture 


and therefore we should use that one of the By picking out the dominat 


many geographic elements which really phic characteristic of each pa 


yminates human use. Inthe Rocky Moun- earth where we find some units 


tains it is surface and we properly use a yse we ean divide tl 


physiographic term—mountain region. But peeions. The studv of cveorrar 


take the far reaching plain that extends upon this method of division will 


il 


+} < \poalk Pye + » ar ‘ , . - ° a — 
without a break from the warm Gulf of and more effective than if we folloy 


> ’ ‘ 1a } r > SISSIT , > n 
Mexico at the mouth of the Mississippi to yniform classification such as 


the ice dotted arctic ocean at the mouth of = ynits. physiographie units, soi 


the MacKenzie River. It is one plain, but mate units. or racial units.) 
it is at least five regions because of dif- 

ference in climate. Near the gulf is a long, 

warm, moist summer—a cotton belt; to the 

north the summer, still warm and moist, is 

too short for cotton but long enough for 

corn—eorn belt. Still farther north the 

summers get shorter and less warm—a three pages 


spring wheat belt. The spring wheat belt describe and explain surface 
is limited on the north by a shorter, cooler, Tarr and Martin, Col 

frostier summer that permits the growth of _— ni) 

spruce, aspen and other northern trees. Pinay “ty 

This is another region, the great north sounded by J. F. Unstead, of En 


t 


woods, which in turn gives way to the fifth Geographic Journal (London) in 1916 


region of this one great plain-—-the tundra, viously used by him in his book G: 
> Regia Geography *hili ondo 9] 
having a summer too short and cool for “#0”! graphy, Philip, London, 19 
, . 2 Part of geography teachers’ best f 

trees but producing that amazing growth Sons of geeqpagny ‘comers & 
shelf. This should also imelude 


rice 
ri 


I 
government publications (free), St 
make it the land of the reindeer and water- of Documents, Washington, D. C. M 


fowl. governments have similar lists. 


of grass, moss, herbs and mosquitos which 
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See Climate 
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possible, 


Percentage 


mew Atlas 


See Climate 

Maps: a 

b. Prevalent 
Wall 


mparative 


Prevalent d 
direction summer. 
maps all continents 


Wall Atias. 


(Such maps are of questionable value 


Philips 


becau of the uncertain amount of time 
that wind is not in the prevalent direc- 
tion 

Percentage time wind blows from 
months over the oceans. 
Hydro 
Department. Pre 


of these 


“hree foot 


graphic Office, U 


maps. Inexpensive. 
S. Navy 


The 


valuable. 


pared for 
makes very 
a Mome ntar) direction 
S. Weather Map. 
published for Europe, Japan, Australia, 


Weather 


navigation, accuracy 
them 
at 8 A.M., daily, 
Similar weather maps 
ntina (see U. S. Bureau libra 
Humi 
Books: 


humidity. 


sooks on climate 


Huntington, E., Civilization and 
Yale 


‘ a 


for influence of 


33 pages, University Press, 
humidity on man. 
a famous treatise. 
The essence of its philosophy is also to be 
found in 
of Human Geography, 
& Sons, prominent 
Maps: Humidity in U. S., 
Agriculture, U. 8. 
Part II, 
and Humidity. 


and 


s}Huntington and Cushing, Principles 
430 pages, John Wiley 
text. 

‘Atlas of Amer 
Department of Agri 


Section A, 


£3.00 a 


ican 
culture, Precipitation 

Many fine maps on humidity 
Very 


rainfall. valuable. 


Rainfail: 
a. Amount and seasonal distribution. 
Books: See Climate. 

Climate of the 


Kendrew, Continents 


(above) for monthly rainfall figures for 
many places. 
S. Weather 


Data give 


Bureau, Bulletins on 


monthly rainfall for 


AND SOC 


Maps All 
Phil ps Wall Atlas 
Goode’s School Atl: 
S. great detail 


if Americar 


Maps: Miami Conservar 


ton, Ohio, Technical Reports, p 


rainfall of Eastern United St 


wonderful 

kinds of rainfall 
storms prepared as 
works at Dayton. 


A map of freq 


drought 
reproduced in Smit} 


Food 


’ f 
nou 


Reso 


Books: See Climate. 
Maps: Averags 
Atlas of C 
A book rich 


U. S. 


depth of 
nada, Dept. 
in geography. 
Atlas of American 
humidity. 
Depth of 
weeks a} 


Tuesday Ss in 


snow on ground 


S. Snow and Ice B 
oe Se 


Lak es, Ria eTs: 


winter 


E. Ocea s, 


Sedas, 


Books: Chapters on all four 
physiographies mentioned above (see S 
Murray, Sir John, The Ocean, 256 pag 


University Library. Excellent short 
a great 
Maps: 


Currents. 


F. Waterpower 


authority 


Goode, 


covering all import 


Atlas (a 


School 


U. S. Geological Survey, 
of Commercial Geology, Part II (: 
Waterpower of the World. Loca 
acter of resources, all continents. 
full of surprises. 
Van 


sources in | 


Hise, C. R., Conservation of 
1, S., 413 pages, Macmillan, ¢ 
Waterpower Resources and Contr 

Smith, J. 


raphy, 976 pages, Holt, $4.50. 


R., Commercial and Indust 
Watery 
nomics, 10 pages. 


U. 8S. Geological Survey, bushels 


describe water and waterpower res 








I 


s of the United States in great 
nee niv or local studies Valu 
geography. 
C voks above (Atlas) 
gical Survey, U. 8S., waterpower per 
each state. Small map. Free. 
7 Ora I mm 4 
M. I The Geogr phy of 
7 ges, Oxford University Press, 4 
ent description of plants of par 
! School Atlas (above Vegeta 
rid is good; continent maps in this 
led because of confusion wood 
s and cultivation on one map. 
k point mentioned above is absent from 


bove These wonderful 


\ Atlas (a 


etation wall maps of continents are 


of natural vegetation is one showing 


geography and is one ef the great elements 
hv and great aids to teaching regions. 
MeNally & Co., 


America is 


erger, Rand, Vegetation 
North 
s series and showing finer subdivisions. 
fnimal Life: 
Newbigin, 
Oxford 
iient treatise by an excellent 
Seobels Handels Atlas Zur Verkehrs und 
(a 
k, cost $1.10), contains six maps of the 


Man of on larger scale 


M. I., 


University 


Animal Geography, 


Press, 4 shillings. 
author. 
standard German 


tschafts geographie 


giving bounds of area inhabited by 55 ani- 
s, including polar bear, crocodile, bird of para 
nd the stink 


** Amerikanishe animal’’ 


nk). Then follow four maps of the world 
g the same for 24 domestic animals, including 
honey-bee, house eat and hen, and one map 
ving 11 fishes. 

farm animals see Finch and Baker, below 

ilture). 

Pa rt Thre f —Economic Environme nt. 
] istries: 

ks: The number of important industries is 
great and there have been so many special 


nes written on almost all of that there is no 
list them here. 
General treatises covering leading industries. 


Chisholm, G. C., Handbook of Commercial 


mpt to 


Geography, Longmans Green, $4.50, 824 
pages; very rich in aceurate facts, a refer- 
ence book. 


“Smith, J. R., Commercial and Industrial 


Geography (above); somewhat more philo 


sophical than Chisholm; a text-book. 
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2 A? culty 

See (Chic ~ ‘ 
indus es I I f t sr 
J. R., World’s } Res s | 

2United States Dep t Ae ) 
year book. Free fro I gress ! ‘¥ 
lv pri luction figures 

2 Fine} , Bak 4 e « a g 
culture, U. S. D ment Ag ' 
$1.00, Ex I I f x W ! é 
maps. Can 1 t high re ‘ l 
The gre es singk cor m 
economic geogray nm mar ears 

Freen " ( ller. J \\ e ( y 
mercial Products f | t g 
more of techni griculture nd ess f 
ge oT pl +) in the (hich ly nd ~ th 
Beautifu istrated 

Maps The incomparab]) \ il 1ot 
mia ps used in Finch and Baker ‘ great 
improvement over the mere | is maps, such 
as Scobel (above This great | t geog 


raphers shows 1 nge nd densit ft pre luc 
tion of important crops or agricultural fae 
tors as follows: World, 18 maps; Europe 
27 maps; United States, 63 maps. Many of 
these have been used as basis of wall maps 
A. J. Nystrom Company, Chicago. 

3 Maps for United States brought down to 


Yearbook, U 


Agriculture, 1921. Separate, No. S78. 


1920 


of 


eensus in ». Department 


B. Lumberina. 


For short accounts, see Chisholm, Smith, 
Freeman and Chandler (above 

Maps: Of forest area of North America 
in various publications of Bureau of For- 
estry reproduced in many texts, as Forest 
Physiography, I. Bowman (above 

Wall maps Natural Vegetation all conti 


nents, (above 


C. M 


Philips 
ng. 
Books: U. 8S. G. S., 

United Sta These 


give an account of the progress of each min 


of 


volumes 


Miner ] Resources 


tes. two heavy 


eral industry during the year covered. Usu 
ally about two years behind. Some of the 
separate reports can be secured much soon 
er. Authoritative source 

The Mineral Industry, MeGraw Hill Com 
pany, gives similar excellent information for 


foreign countries by industries and coun- 
tries. Authoritative source. 
Maps: See Minerals above. 
D. Fisheries. 
Books: Howell, E. V. L., Ocean Research 


and the Great Fisheries, 220 pages, Oxford 


University Press, $6.00. 
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(above 


Vaps: W 


ide; Bartholomew’ 


Meikle john and s 


routes by 


(above 
tracks and d { 3, Goode’s 
ibove ). Concluding 
loe ition of lea ling ocea Resources (above 
‘ommercial Geography, Some economic 
Farmers of 
“i States, Goode. 


Madis 


inal maps, Seobel Thi a great source bo 


" a 


igriculture and economic « 
Maps: All continents, Goode’ 


} = 
a as (avove . 
—— Philip’ \ 
> , - Philip’s Vall 4 lias (above 
Bor ° ( » Raees of . ; : 
z é 3] ». al, Atlas of 
Man, 2 age Si ner, $2.50: a very v 
i ail : . culture, ' Jepartment 
satisfactory short survey of the whole fieh. ' — 
en : 7% Part IX, Rural Population. 
Dixon, Racial History of Man, 583 pages, 
me onclusion—Semple, E. ( 
Scribner, $6.00; an excellent book on whole In Conclusi cmp, E. 
field. Geographic Environment. 6 


Ripley, W. Z., Races of Europe, 624 pages, This book is probably our nea 


nee geographic classic. It discusses 


Appleton, $6.50; a very authoritative 
environment on man’s thought, 
2 


on limited field. 
, . li a ws mall 

Waps: World, Bartholomew’s Comparative ages anc as well as 
Atlas ( ibove ties. It l uite as valuable 
Philips’ Senior School Atlas, Philip and 


Sons, London (said by some to be best schoo] 


the teacher of ge 


atlas English 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN’ 


is to me that certain erities are right 
that the results of the teaching of 
eh schools should be better than at 
So far as I have been able to observe, 
few students who after four years ot 
our high schools have readiness 
the language or appreciation of the 
_or have received the training in ae 

ch the study ought to give. 

real improvement can be attained it 
lief that three abolitions are needed: 
- requirements of four books of Caesar, 
ven orations of Cicero and:six books 
There should be 


sake of 


study less of the three classies. 


should be abolished. 
easier Latin and for the 
idea that good Latin was written only 
period of about 150 years must be 


discarded. It is as absurd as to 


hat good English has been written only 


e limited period. 


The present generation of beginners’ 


Their 


is wrong in that it emphasizes from 


must be avoided. fundamental 
t not the language but the grammar. 

The following four propositions which I ven 
to offer are based on principles rather than 
de Within these principles 
re should be full freedom for the teacher to 


finite methods. 
individual variations as to special methods. 
The four propositions I would urge are these: 
1. Let the pupils see connected Latin from 
rst day; for example, a fable of Aesop, or 
Latin Bible. Tell the 
aning of the words and have the pupils read 
Better still let the 
This will fix 
the pronunciation. Go 


verses from the 


Latin over and over. 
ipils get the Latin by heart. 
vocabulary and 
rough many fables and many chapters in this 
Matthew Arnold recommended the Latin 

e as a good text for beginners. 
After weeks or months of such exercise the 
ls will see for themselves the need and 
cood of learning the declensions and the 
ations, and by all means let them learn 


1 Outline of 
tion of the Classical 
Middle West, Birmingham, April 13, 1923. 


address at meeting of Southern 
Association of the South 


629 


these thoroughly and together, not by piece 


’ | 
rinhers books. 


meal as in most beg 


3. Let the reading of easy Latin continue 


for at least two years and then it will be found 
that such writers as Caesar, Cicero and Vergil 


can be read with far more understanding and 


satistaction. 
study of 


4. Postpone as long as possible the 


syntax and the turning of English into Latin, 
except as such stud * exercise may be wisely 
and ineidentally interjected. Simple construc 
will be naturally noticed in 


tions of sentences 


the reading, especially if the plan ot constant 


repetition and learning by heart be persisted 
in. If the teachers will devote two years to the 
language they will find that the study of the 
grammar will be more intelligent. As it now is 
the pupils do not begin the study as an ap 


proach to learning the language as such. From 
the first they are led to think of the language 
merely as an exercise in grammar. Far bette: 
for learning both the language and the gram 
first then 


mar to emphasize the language and 


the grammar. 
I venture to make another proposition and 


would carry the war into the 


enemy’s country 
The study of Latin should begin 
Young 


children learn language more readily than oldet 


if necessary. 


at least a year earlier than at present. 


people, and by beginning with the emphasis on 
the language itself rather than on the gramma) 
there is no reason why the study should not be 
begun at an earlier age than at present. Under 
our present system of grading there might be 
difficulty in providing for this change, but the 
benefit would be great. If Latin is to be studied 
at all five years would be far better than fom 

Whether there be five years or four we must 
face the fact that Latin teaching must be made 
worthy of its place in the course of study. We 
know that some are raising the question whether 
present results justify the time allowed and | 
suppose that most of us who uphold the study 
are ourselves not satisfied. Hence the need of 
at least considering whether there be not ways 
ot improvement. Let us hope that good sug 
gestions will come from the investigation and 
report of the National Committee which is now 
at work. 

It would be a sad day for education in this 
Latin discarded from the 


country if were 








James H. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
HONORS PLAN AT HOBART COLLEGE 
Hopart COLLEGE, 


t 


Geneva, N. Y., is the latest 
“honors courses.” 
Hobart 


ceptional mentality, initiative and qualifications 


ution to announce 


Henceforth students at having ex 


; 


for leadership will be given a wide range of 
| 


freedom in their studies and upon passing 
satisfactory comprehensive examinations in the 
fields of study which they select will be given 


a special honor degree. As outlined by Presi 


dent Bartlett, the plan is as follows. 

The conditions of admission to candidacy for 
this course shall be: 

(1) The completion of the freshman and sopho 
more years under the ordinary conditions with an 
exceptionally high grade. During these years 
the hour and credit system is to be followed, but 
as far as possible, the more capable men will be 
placed in sections by themselves. 

(2) Careful consideration by the heads of de 
partments of the personal characteristics of each 
applicant, with the object of choosing not merely 
men who receive high grades, but men who are 
fitted in other ways for leadership. 

When admitted to candidacy the student, 
with the approval of the heads of departments 
in his chosen field, for example, languages, nat- 
the history-economies-philos- 


ural sciences or 


ophy group, shall select a course of study 
equivalent to three years of ordinary college 
work. These courses will be approved by the 
full committee of heads of departments in order 
The stu- 


dent then, so far as his advisers approve, shall 


to insure sufficient breadth of study. 


be freed from all restrictions as to hours and 
credits, attendance at classroom exercises and 
times he 


ordinary examinations. At stated 


shall meet his professors in intimate, personal 


MASSACHUSETTS SURVEY 
EDUCATION 


) ? 
we prov idea 


questions which the special commi 


’ + 
nical and hig 


of Massachusett last 


and solve. 


her edueation appointe 


rovernor 


| 


askea to consice 


answer to the 


F. Zk 0k, ol 


Edueation, 


A preliminary 
prepared by George 
who 
director of the survey, is given in the Ma 
of School Life. The four 
that Massachusetts star 


twenty-first in the union in the proport 


States Bureau of 
survey 
other things, 
its population from nineteen to twent 


vears of age which is in eollege. It 


sumed in the report that the large foreign 
ulation has considerable influence on th 


vortion of young people who go to 
} 7 £ i 


Some of the school superintendents and 


school prineipals pointed out, however 


the nature of the college entrance requirements 


+ 


and the high rates of tuition also effe 


situation. 
The survey commission had been directed 


consider two methods of supplement 


present provisions for technical and 


education in the commonwealth; namely, 
establishment of a state university, or 1 


cooperation with existing Institutions 








mone 


ade this experiment possible. 


ve shipments 


state scholarships are appar 


tutional, the commission has ex 


possibilities, including a state 


On this point the report says: 


ie discussion of this sugges 

the cost of such a state university. 
sis was made on the basis of a 
enrolling 4,000 students dis 
ws: (1 Arts and science, 1,250; 
g, 600; (3) medicine, 300; (4 
pharmacy, 150; (6) dentistry, 
ree and business, 500 (s edu 

9 graduate school, 200. The 
te for buildings and furniture was 
No estimates were made on the cost 


medium estimate ior ¢ 


— + 
lipmen 


i 
0) The probable annual cost of 
l maintenance was fixed = at 
luding receipts from student fees. 
of the survey commission has also 


to the possibility of establishing 
The out- 


plan are that the junior 


system of 


r features of the 


junior colleges. 


should be supported largely by the state 
vised by 
that 
school systems. It 
12 of 


rs of population, nearly 


the state department of edu- 


they should be administered 
was shown that 
the 


cent. 


these junior colle ges in 


90 per 


n would be within 15 miles of a 


THE NEW JERSEY COMPOSITE TEST 
New Jersey composite test was given 
st half of practically all the fifth grades 

e state of New Jersey during the week of 


92 1922 


er 23, 19ZZ, 


in accordance with a care- 


planned administrative program. Com- 


sioner Enright has repeatedly expressed his 


reciation of the fine spirit of cooperation 
the of New Jersey which 
The State De- 
tment of Publie Instruction began to re- 
of 
he general and special committees held 


schoolmen 


test results in November 


; 


nierences leading toward the most satisfac- 


analysis of the results received. The 


‘iness division of the State Department of 


ication undertook to do the necessary cler- 


work in checking and tabulating the re- 


ns in accordance with a program developed 





It 


the several committees. 


was decided that the experiment was so 


and so satisfactorily carried out 
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that nothing less than a thorough analvsis 
of all the material should be mad But 

asmuch as this analvsis would take at least 
six months to a year, it was also decided to 


make a preliminary analysis on a sampling ot 


3,000 pupils chosen at random from the tota 


of 45,000 children tested to re present the state 
at large. It was also decided that the pe 
centile method of presenting results combined 
the greatest number of advantages of the sta 
tistical devices discussed. The samp! ng of 


3,000 cases was, therefore, standardized on the 
percentile basis for the prin pal test comb 
nations. 

To determine the validity of this provisional 
standardization the business division chose three 
random of 1,000 cases 


different samples at 


each. These bookk ts were rescored and ches 
in every detail and separate percentile stand 
The of 
three standardizations showed shi 


ferences that the samples were combined into 


ardizations made. comparison these 


such ght dit 
one sample of 3,000 cases, thus found to be 
fairly representative of the state at large. 

When the complete analysis of results for 
the entire state has been made, it will be pos 
sible to make special allowance or analysis on 
the of 


type of school. 


basis age, sex, color, nationality and 
It is hoped that the total an 
alysis for the state will be completed by the end 
The work of checking, 


coding and punching for an elaborate analysis 


of the coming summer. 


to be made by the Hollerith system is already 
well under way. 

The report which has been prepared was sub 
mitted by Roy L. Shaffer, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, Trenton, and may be se- 
eured by writing to him. It was approved by 
the original committee of fourteen, an advisory 
ot 


committee of school administrators. 


committee psychologists and a consulting 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tue growth of public high schools is described 
as “phenomenal” in Bulletin 1923, No. 12, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, just issued. 
In 1900, the bulletin shows only 0.68 per cent. 
of the total population were enrolled in the 
publie high schools of the country, while in 
1920, or twenty years later, 1.76 per cent. were 


enrolled. In 1900 only 3.3 per cent. of the 
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hich 
10.2 


1920. 


enrolled in the and 


elementary 


rrades were in high school, while 


were enrolled in high schools in 


pel cent 


rhe bulletin adds that if data for the year 


1922 were available they would probably show 


+r cent. enrolled in high school, since 


rh school enrollment has increased greatly 


he past two years. Of the pupils en 


in secondary schools, both publie and 


the per cent. enrolled in publie schools 
increased from 82.4 per cent in 1900 to 91 pei 
1920. 


The bulletin further says: 


cent. 
cent. of increase in enrollment 
100ls should, ywwever, nD 


that the 


gh scl 


to mean rivate 


grown. The increase 


1 schools has 


the in populat on 


+ iy) ‘ ¢ 
Is ho aque in absolute 


of the priv: ils 100ls, but e 


} « 
phenomenal 


growth of the public 


Even with the increase in enrollment 


public ind private high schools, there l 


army of 1,967,651 boys and girls 


age, inclusive, who were 


boys girls could be 


additional 


30 to a 


ind 


lassrooms 
and 


pupils 


school bout 65.000 


be necessary . 


counting 


4,000 additional high schools of 500 


would be required. 


Just why these boys and girls are not in school 


one is that 


able to keep 


that 


may be assigned to several causes; 


some parents are not economically 


their children in school; another cause is 


are not adapted to the needs 
Of course, 


the courses of study 
and the intelligence of these children. 
children 14 to 18 ’ of 
but that more 

That a 


than formerly are attending, as is shown by the 


will eve 


attend 


years age 


could 


not all 


attend high school, 


too evident. larger percentage 


is only 
foregoing figures, is encouraging; and as courses 
of study are improved by providing for individual 
do at present, 


differences more fully than they 


more girls and boys will remain in high school. 
In the movements 
that have characterized secondary education in 
recent vears, Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, who pre- 
pared the report, mentions particularly the re- 
ot the junior- 


summing up important 


organization high schools on 


senior plan. 


“ROSENWALD” RURAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
SOUTH 


S. L. Situ, of Nashville, Tennessee, field 


, . . 
scenools throughout the soi 
' 


built 


OU, there been 


nad 
thools” and tortvy 
> ORF 


492. 


contributed $1,600,667 


SOHO 4 Ot 


552.199 
public funds, $3,100,148 or 49.5 | 


Ch cago, 


e people, ~ 


Julius Rosenwald, of 


The buildings foll 

260; Arkansas, 84; Florida, 

Kentueky, 7 

Mississippi, 

homa, 35; S h Carolina, 

146; Texas, 103; and Vir: 
While 474 Rosenwald schools a 


and 650 are two-teacher schools, 


the following groups: three-teache 


teacher, 165; five-teacher, 56; six-te 


seven-teacher, 6; eight-teacher, 10; 
2; ten-teacher, and one schoo 


eleven, twelve, fourteen and 


types. 

The cooperation in fourteen st 
and colored groups, of publie and p 
cies, In improving negro rural scho 
following sched 


is shown in the 


costs and their distribution: 
Alabama—Cost, 
72; whites, $25,094; 


1, $122,400. 


$187.0 pub 


Julius Rosenwal 


Arkansas—$271,373; negroes, $2 
$9,901; public, $171,410; Rosenw 
Florida 
$2,160; public, $33,258; 
Georgia—$236,119; 


$10,113; public, $91,480; 


negroes, $3 
Rosenwald 
negroes, $54 
Rosenwa 


Kentucky—$329,634; negroes, $ 
5.325; public, $234,508; Rosenwa 
Louisiana—$525,130; negroes, $17' 


$20, 

Mary land—#$163,066 ; 
$474; publie, $104,830; 
-$943 302 ; 


339; public, $210,650; Rosenwa 


negroes, $3( 
Rosenwald, 
negroes, 


$328,891; 


Mississippi-— 


whites, $92,693; public, 
$183,400. 
North Carolina—$1,065,319 ; 


$44,636; 


negroes 


whites. public, $582,633 ; 


$199,565. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ttt TRATT formerly director 
of the Unite at i tf Standards, will 
be install 
Institute of 


the speakers 
negroes, #42 : hite president emer 3 of »- , ty. ren 
549; Rosenwald, $77,433 UGE Gi, haces ke 
Gener i Squier, representing the 
federal goy it, and Dr. John C. Merriam, 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE SCHOOLS) Present ef th lege tution of Was! 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. mgvon. 
eelection of Dr. Frank Ballou, sup I w Matuer Lewis, for the past 
schools of Washington, D. : 's che t the educational service of 
the Board of Edueation, nited States Chamber of Commerce, has been 
made the following state ‘leeted president of George Washington Un 
He will sueceed Howard L. Hodgkins, 
ng school, acting pres 


the since the re nat } tf William M. ¢ 


close. now ambassador 
' upward growth not Dean R.S.8 
the tat j ‘ ' ° 

a -_ beg ee uote department ot th Mi higan State 
Columbia, but also in 
ling influence and reputation as Agriculture, has been appointed by 
i the United Mtetes. Board of Agriculture acting president 
ntendency of schools in Washington college, following the resign: 


yre than teaching technique and ad Friday. 


bility It demands a high order 
: ss es AT the class-day exercises ol 
together with statesmanlike qualities ‘ 
; of Chicago in June, the graduating class 
voard herewith register our unbound 
on of the services which Dr. Ballou Present to the university a bronze tablet bear 


to our community. We are not img a bas-relief of President Emeritus Harry 


of the fact, and it wins our warm Pratt Judson, who retired from the position in 
n, that Dr. Ballou’s abiding faith in the February. The class has also decided to award 


position which Washington occupies as g medal of similar design to one of its own 


< 


tional center has not tempted him to members, the basis of the award to be deter 
Wash rto 7 > jelde : _— Iness 
Wa hingte n for other fields of usefulnes mined later by the senior executive council 
fers of larger emolument. 


school leadership in Washington is com At a meeting of the council of 


1 dignity, in difficulty, and in national sity of Leeds a resolution was passed express 
with the greatest education: 0s ‘ 

h the greatest educational positions ing profound regret at the resignation of the 
States, and we do not hesitate to , : : 
; vice-chancellor, Sir Michael Sadler, on his elec 
the salary offered the superintendent of , = 
roaht eas tion as master of University College, Oxford, 
Washington ought to be a recognition 


ontestable fact. It is all the more 
regretted, therefore, that our board is not portant office which he is about to assume, 5 


and also expressing the hope that “in the im 


offer the superintendent any in Michael will find at least equal opportunities 
commensurate with his master of serving the cause of education to which his 
s, but we can assure him of our great life has been devoted.” 
in his educational leadership. : 
ender him, therefore, a reelection for a Mr. Nicno.as Baver, who has been business 
f three years from the thirtieth of June, Manager and secretary of the Board of Educa 


the thirtieth of June, 1926. tion and who was for a number of 
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iperintendent of schools ot New 
as been elected superintendent 
New Orleans Public Sehools, to sueceed Super 
J. M. Gwinn, who, as we ha 
inounced, has been elected 
the schools of San Francisco. 


has been elected assis 


‘ 
schools at Des Moines, 
have charge of the new 

ding program and will supervise the 


high schools, night schools 


Woop, principal of 
hool, of St. Josep! 9 Missouri, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 
H. C. Snyper, of Stevens 


s announced his resienation 


J. STEARNS CUSHING, principal of two Ar 
lington junior high schools, has been elected 
principal of the new junior high school, erected 

? 


at a cost of $330,000, which is to be opened in 
September at South Medford, Massachusetts. 


Hersert F. Tay.or, superintendent of the 
schools of Manchester, New Hampshire, has 
resigned. 

Mr. J. M. McDonaxp, of Ontario, Oregon, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 


Kemmerer to sueceed J. E. Burch. 


McHenry Ruoaps, head of the department 
ot secondary education of the University of 
Kentucky, has announced his candidacy for the 


state superintendency of the Kentucky schools. 


ELMER Guy CUTSHALL, who received the de- 
gree of master of arts from the University of 
lowa in 1914, was inaugurated president of 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia, on June 5. 

Miss KatTuartne LumMvus has accepted ap- 
pointment to the position of dean in Wells 
College. She received the doctor’s degree in 
the department of classics from Stanford Uni- 
versity and pursued post graduate work also in 
Johns Hopkins and the American Classical 
School in Rome. For several years she has been 
a member of the faculty of Sweet Briar and 


since 1921 the dean of the eollege. 


IN memory 
Hise, former president of 
Wisconsin, a large quartzit 
Wu dedicated as “The Van H 
June 3 with appropriate cere: 
the inscription on the tablet ma 
lows: “This rock is pictured 
books as a type 
ples of structural geology and ha 
or spe al interest 
reology 


R. Van 


Was one 


THE men’s dormitory that is b 
the board of athletic control of § 
versity out of income from the 
gift to the university will be 
Branner Hall, to commemorate 


Stanford University and the sym 


terest in student affairs of the late 


per Branner, pioneer member ot 
first head of the geology departmer 


ond president of the university. 


AT a recent meeting of the board 
of the University of Missouri, the na: 
biology building which houses the 
of zoology and botany was changed to Let 
Hall in honor of the late Professor Gi 
fevre, professor of zoology in the 


from 1899 until his reeent death. 


Tue funeral of the late Arth 
Webster at the chapel of the Ma 
Crematory Society was attended by Dr. | 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
versity, and nearly a hundred professor 
Harvard University, the Institute of Te 
and Clark University. The pall-bearers 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president emer! 
Clark University; Dr. Ira N. Hol 
dent of Worcester Polytechnic Insti 
William E. Story, former professor ¢! 
maties at Clark and Harry Worcester 
all of Worcester; Dr. Michael I. Pupin, ot 
lumbia University; Dr. Philip Kil 
Springfield; President S. W. Stratton, 0! 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
fessors Edwin H. Hall, Charles R. Lanma 
George F. Moore, of Harvard Universi! 


Martin L. Hayes, head of the dep 
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A. « M. College ot 


Mr. Hayes went to 


jueation of the 
m March 28. 
1913, 


partment 


where he established one 

s of agricultural education 
After the passage of the Smith 
took the 


ne for agriculture and trades and 


his department over 


res McBripe STerretr, a_ widely 
opalian clergyman, from 1892 to 


.or ot 


philosophy in George Wash 
versity, died by suicide on May 31, 
of seventy-six years. 
llion dollars has been appropriated 

York State 


new plant industries building for the 


legislature to start 
\griculture at Ithaca. A few years 
te adopted a program that called for 
nditure of $3,000,000 and the colle: 
mpowered to proceed with a building 
this 
expend 


accordanee with appropriation, 


may not more than the 


ade available in any one year. 

sidue of the estate of the late George 
lley, of Trinity College, is to be divided 
between Trinity College and the Con 
Fach 


Historical institution 


e about $200,000. 


Societ ¥. 


:> University has received a gift of 
Mr. Mallinckrodt, 
manufacturer of St. Louis, to be used 


from Edward 

erection of a chemical laboratory. 

e will of Miss Rosetta M. Ulman, the 
Farm School, Doylestown, Pennsy] 
received $45,000 for a new dormitory 

ace the one recently destroyed by fire. 

as been fully reported in the daily press, 

explosion of an oil lamp during an enter 

in the frame building of the school 

at Camden, South Carolina, caused a dis- 

fire which resulted in the death of more 

eventy people, among whom almost every 
in the town was represented. 

EAPTER the president of Chicago Univer- 

need not be a Baptist, according to action 

on May 26 at the annual conference of 

Northern Baptist Three 

of the trustees must be Baptists, instead 


The 


Convention. 


0 thirds, as formerly was required. 


board ot tr 


mboers, 


five m 


Tr proposed to divoree entirely the 


‘hicago from Baptist control and 


and management with the 


authority 


C. R. Holden, one of th 


rustees of 


} , 7 


old the board 


not want 


i 


> denominati reed 


i represental 


‘ 


ana i pol ol selecting a 


because at ti it has been found 


dent 


cult Baptist qualified 


GOVERNOR SMITH. of New York, has signe: 


the Downing bills, discontinuing the loyalty tests 


for teachers and the licensing and supervision 


by the state of all schools. In a memorandum 


the satisfied the Lusk 


the 


vovernor said: “I am 


laws should not remain on statute books 
of this state because they are repugnant to the 
fundamentals of American democracy. Under 
the laws repealed teachers, in order to exe 
cise their honorable calling, were in effect com 
pelled to hold opinions as to governmental mat 
ters deemed by the state officer consistent with 
loyalty and further, no private school could be 
the 


were similarly satisfactory to certain officials of 


maintained in state unless its teachings 


the state. Freedom of opinion and freedom ot 
speech were by these laws unduly shackled and 
an unjust discrimination was made against the 
members of a signing 


bills, 1 
the principle that within the limits of the penal 


great profession. In 


these firmly believe I am vindicating 
law every citizen may speak and teach what he 
believes.” 

Tur 
May 25 accepted the resignation of David Fr 
Michigan Agricultural Col 


According to press re 


Agriculture on 


Michigan State Board of 


day, president ot 


lege, eflective June l. 


ports, Dr. Friday tendered the resignation ear 


lier in the day, following a secret meeting of 


the board at which the members are reported to 


have decided to ask him to resign because the 
disagreed with his administration methods. D1 
ert 


has accepted ui professorship in 


School 


Friday 


nomics at the New for Social Research 


of New York City. 
torial work for the Neu 


He also will engage in ea 


Republic. The board 
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e resignation over the protest ol ment issued at Stillwater on 
Groesbeck. Dr. Friday said in re- mond Etheridge, president of 
in view of the situation which has ate. Etheridge issued 
reported decision to dismiss the sit of several hundred stu 
could act as head of the water residents to protest to 
‘rted that the entire feeling ‘alton against the recent 
‘due to polities” and that “the George Wilson as president of 
would be complicated still lection of Wilson, a forme: 
on his part to remain in the Oklahoma Farmer-Labo: 
Leacue, caused protests Trom 
1 coroner’s jury making an including the American Legion, 
the death of Louis Aubere, a him with h ¢ made anti-Le 
Northweste niversity mt, made the fol The gov have cu 
lowing report: “We, the jury, find that Louis neeting and informed 
} 


\ubere came to his death on the twenty-seventh nh haa been 


of April, due to external injuries caused 


hrough an accident while standing on the run 


nine board of a Haynes automobile drive 


James Franeis Leahy, which collided with a 


Franklin car driven by Mrs. Arthur J. Wins 
low. From the evidence shown we, the jury, DISCUSSION 
eve sale oceurrence oO t e hee l Z na - i - " 
ve sate rence to Rave been an & RECHRISTENING NORMAL 
We have agricultural colle 


college " commercial 


voidable aceident Further the jury recom 
mends that steps be taken to widen the corners 
of the approach to the said bridge.” a ee 
and barbers’ college 


+ 


Tut erand jury of Cook County reported oO a > 


hief justice of the criminal court on May a 
vour charge to this grand jury vour a ee oe 

. . . iit’ , il i*? Tié a1 i Leacnel 
honor directed the jury to make a thorough and ‘ ; noet-phil 
. t is. 2 | ie poet po OSOp ( 
complete inquiry into the disappearance of name would sm 


Leighton Mount of Evanston, Illinois, and that 


ve utterance t an 
f we arrived at a conelusion that death was ike many other happy pronouncen 
eaused DV \V olence we should ~T8) report to the onlv a relat ve truth. There -~ oo 
eourt, We have followed the court’s instrue- a name. and the smell and the name 
tions and have earefully considered the ev) separably associated. They are comp 
dence pre sented and are unable to report in The name makes its contributior 
at regard.” Dr. Walter Dill Seott, president Both the denotation and the cor 
‘ y hwecter "y)} "aif eaid: “N 4 9 99 
of Northwestern University, said: “Notwith tmosmal” and of “schosl” are som 
stan Fi he ae hat he ors } . as ft } 
tanding the fact that the grand jury has found = gyrate jn their application to the tea 

" . 242 oy " > ’ t ease » Sh ” 
no evidence of crime in the Mount ease, neither — jne institutions. “School” historical 
murder, manslaughter, abduction nor conceal tem denotes an institution of second 


ment of the body after accidental death, the re- primary rank. English writers d 


ward of $10,000 offered by Northwestern Uni between school and college. Wher 


versity still stands. If any new material evi-  «.¢hool and college.” they mean what 


dence should be presented Northwestern Uni-  [¢ an institution which is engaged 


versity will eall upon properly qualified public of training teachers is attended | 
officials to reopen the case.” who are secondary school graduates, 
Tue daily press reports that sixty per cent. be exact enough to call it a college? 
of the students of Oklahoma Agricultural and doctors are trained in college, why no 
Mechanical College will not return for the open- As long as there are teacher-train 


s) 
] 


ing of the next school term, according to a state- tions ol secondary rank, there will be 








prating about low standards in 


The normal schools that are 


ry rank ought to be rechristened. 
ast five years many have been 
If we simply must have “nor 
“normal college’? Let the re 
on apace. 
WaLTeR W. PARKER 
COLLEGE 


MISSOURI 


QUOTATIONS 
DUCATION FROM THE INSIDE 
has adopted a new plan for the 
ses and has laid down new re 
or the A.B. degree. The gist of 
seems to be that independent study 
examination will take the place 
of the regular requirements of work 
Princeton has been requiring five 
m, but will hereafter require only 
» comprehensive examinations, one 
of the junior year and one at the 
e senior year, will test the student’s 
s major field, covering both his 
and his independent study. The 
ned to encourage self-education. 
of change in college regulations is 
da reduction of courses in favor 
tudy under guidance, and the 
of success in general examinations 
marks in courses. The Princeton 
accord with the Harvard plan ot 
truction (Princeton was before Har 
general examinations and con 
of studies. Everywhere the hope is 
netory meeting of a quantitative 
(so many C’s out of a fixed total) 
way to genuine achievement as the 
awarding degrees. Regulations are 
that the student who has no interest 
ork finds it inereasingly difficult to meet 
rements. The mere mechanism of the 


allenges the student to educate him 
e inside. 
ean doubt the advantage of all this. 
much eurtailment of freedom in the 
tudies, the student is tempted by the 
ns to apply himself constructively to 
ng up of his knowledge in a special 


Unless he does so in at least respectable 
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measure he can not get his degres But we 
wonder if it Is not true that what remains to 
be done at Harvard (and probably at othe 
universities also s to provide greater fre 
dom in every way tor those who need no temp 
tation and no challenge—the “self-starters 


The Princeton plan, like the one at Harvard, is 
still cautious, still aims at the student who 
needs to be kept in line. Why not allow a stu 
dent, who has proved his ability and knows 
his own mind, to earve out his own field of 
specialization (pre-vocational if need be) and 
give him such release from courses as will en 
able him to achieve a result of high order in 


that part of his education which is ordered and 


conducted most truly and most fully from with 


in? The next step would seem to be the sele« 

tion, tor such tavor, of those students who de 

serve it and will use it to good effect. Now that 
we can get some measure ol ntelligence, in 
addition to the usual evidences of ac hieveme nt, 
there should be no great difficulty in lett ng 
genuine purpose in a good student have its 


i 


way.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


THE SITUATION AT CLARK UNI- 
VERSITY 

THERE were printed in the Boston Evening 
Transcript on May 31 statements concerning 
the situation at Clark University by Dr. Edwin 
G. Boring, associate professor of psychology at 
Harvard University; Dr. Frank H. Hankins 
professor of sociology at Smith College; Dr. 
Kimball Young, assistant professor of psy hol 
ogy, leaving Clark University to return to the 
University of Oregon; Dr. Harry E. Barnes, 
professor of history, leaving Clark University 
to go to Smith; Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, instructor 
in psychology at Harvard University. Profe 


sor Boring writes: 


I accepted the position f professor of ex 
perimental psychology and head of the Ps 
logical Laboratory at Clark Universit I t 
term of three vears in 1919 In accepting this 
position my attention was called bv President 
Hall to the fact that every ppointment. even 
to a full chair, must initially be temporary unde 
a by law of the trustees, and that t the « 
piration of the term permanent rea intment 
under the same by-law would be made f 
work had been satisfactory In the spring 
1921 President Atwood, in the faces fa 











Harvar 


appo ntmen 


th ; 


until 1 mon 
present my 
take uy 
nor make any 
mainten 
the appointmen made 
I was enab per 
my 


aseribed } president, 


had n 


ypointment. 
7) 
lines 

is not 

anxious to reason 


seemed to me at t seems 
to me now, th: ie poliey the university was 


intended to in the disestablishment of the 


universi i o far as the university exists in 


the prosecution of graduate work and research 
of a high standard in a number of all lepart 


the president t this 


ments The press quoted pl 


time as saying that it was ‘‘absolutely false, 
that Clark was departing from its tradition of 
research, but I think that subsequent events at 
that institution have . fied my original judg 
interest of 


ment, and shown that » principal 
the new Graduate School of Geography, which 
has now become almost the only graduate de 


partment, is not the a idemic ideals set »v 


the tradition of Clark University. 


The other - former members of 
ulty of Clark University also write in criticism 
of the administration and its failure to main- 
university standards. In the Boston 


tor 


June 1, the president of Clark Uni- 


now were 


some of 
tack ng the 
istration th 
Next 
bers h 


+ 


tion, 


been reduced 


have reduced 
In the history 
have been from 
active list. 

Our main trou 


2 lag 
( 4 
lleges 


and hay 

have been us« 

raise the standard of 

Our alumni are now a 

for an athletic field. 
Clark’s finances have be 

And now the crisis comes 

sible to maintain old stand 

in competition with the 

+} 


ter 


l greate 
And so we have been 


colleges wi 


departments of biology and 
university and have reduced 
ogy and sociology 

There has been absolute) 
the college. On the contrary tl] 
strengthened. Salaries of most 
facu ty have been increased from 
per cent., and we’! 

The Worcester correspondent of 
adds: 


Alt} mugh Dr Atwood n 


he strongly intimated that 
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We request, therefore, which would be more 
representati i the tematically organized 
eff > meal were. With this 
worked out the code which is 
he has taken the liberty of 
tion. . 


1 aking tl . contained in the above codes. In cer 
in MAKIN nese ree 


} a ‘ @} ¢ hrs ce 
the gravity of the situations with he has employed a similar phra 


We feel that immediate action is necessary in others he has entirely recast them 
order that the work of the university may con material he has added much new ma 

tinue to be effective and that the more able men all has been edited in accordance wit 

on the faculty may be retained by the university of organization followed. 

We feel that much in the way of amelioration can For the assistance afforded by 
, nee liche Ww ¢ > “rate « ‘ fh + tate : 
be accomplished by a concrete and definite sta ferent codes, he desires to acknowledg 
ment of policy by the beard or the president. We 
‘ ’. ; — de F debtedness. He would also express 
eg tha 1is statement be made as promptly as 
beg that tl tat t t 1 I ptl _ 
; ' % preciation of the cooperation and helpfu 
possible and in writing to the faculty of the ~* : : ; 
cisms of two members of the Worcester S! 


Normal School faculty : Miss M Harr 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS Bishop, chief supervisor of practic 


and Dr, Lawrence A. Averill, prot 


university. 


INTRODUCTION psychology, as well as those of Mr. Fra 

Berore undertaking the preparation of this Wright, director of the division of ele: 
code of ethies for teachers, the writer com- and secondary education and normal sc} 
municated with the state teachers’ associations Massachusetts, and of Mr. Arthur C. B 
of the different states, requesting a copy of the principal of the State Normal School at 
code, if any, which had been adopted by each water, Massachusetts 


association. In reply a number of letters were WILLLIAM B. Asp 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


preparation of such a eode and a desire to WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


received expressing a keen interest in the 


receive tor examination a copy when ready 
for distribution. But few aetual codes accom OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
panied the letters, the actual number bein 


four, as follows: t 


g PREAMBLI 
; ; 
hat of the New Jersey State ; embership in the proj 


Teachers’ Association (1913), that of the who have been properly 


Hampshire State Teachers’ Association (1915), the schools, both public and pri 


f the Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- the membership in the profession of 


tion (1916), and that of the Mississippi State 2. Ethical obligations: Thes 
Teachers’ Association (1917). In addition to 
this material, he had in his possession 

tary Code of Ethies for Business Men, the 


Code of Ethies of the Levana Teachers’ Club 


reason of the relations which the 


ommunity and to each other, 


thical obligat 


10on 
o. Professional service: 
acceptable professional service det 


these obligations shall be so instilled 


of Worcester, the report on a Pro/vessional 
Code of Ethies for Teachers by George M. fessional consciousness that they will 
Forbes to the New York State Teachers’ As » spirit all professional conduct 
sociation (1914), and the volume issued in . Moral character: The recognit 


' obligat 2 anc 1e > se ; ‘ 
May, 1922, by the American Academy of Po —— mn Oe. cE 
sponsibility which they create set up 


‘ 


litical and Social Seience, which is devoted ds aa 
to the Ethies of the Professions and Business. of high moral character as the fundam: 
' : fication of the teacher. 
Since the number of ethical codes for teach- 5. Code of ethics: The code of eth 
fore, essential for teachers is the organ 


of these were extremely brief, while most of ment of the rules and practices wh 


ers was apparently so small and since some 


them were not at all comprehensive, it seemed naturally out of their professional r 


all the more desirable to formulate a code and which govern their professional! 





set 


ra 


fulness to 


nts that aim to increase the quality 


FESSION 
ition: For the full and satisfactory 
yf the duties of teaching, the pro 


moral obligation a high 


. nus a 
reparation in scholarship, training 


The personal qualities of the 


influential factors in pro 


the most 
levelopment of the child’s mind and 


i 


The 


is service to 


dominating purpose 


service: 


fession society, a result 


| through greater popular intelligence 


ral character. 


LATIONS OF TEACHERS TO THE PRO 
FESSION 
lard of conduct: Because of the nature 
work and of their relations to the in 
_ moral and social life of the community, 
should at all times have a single stand 
nduct, governed by the prin 
personal morality, courage and justice. 


highest 


r of the profession: It should be the 


teachers to do all that is possible by ex 


precept, by high scholarship and ef 
ce, to uphold the dignity and honor 
They should not speak slight- 
lisparagingly of it nor countenance in 


Tession. 


injust popular prejudices against it. 
of spirit: Actuated by common pur- 


common interests and ideals, 


sharing 
uld uniformly and loyally contribute 
maintenance of a strong 


hment and 


against dishonor: means 


Both by 
r public membership 


Z the 
fession and by open, courageous per 
defend 


form of corruption and dis 


opinion in 


teachers should their pro 


every 
luct. They should not hesitate to 


e utmost diligence in eliminating all 


whose conduct at any time becomes 


to the profession. 

fidence of associates: Teachers should 
their publie and private actions that 
enjoy the confidence and esteem of their 


an honor than which no greater can 
member of the teaching profession. 
peration: In order that the profession 
re its highest ideals and be of the great 
society, teachers should give 


cordial cooperation to all efforts and 
and 
of its work. 


thfulness: Teachers owe it to their own 


charged with 
tend faithfu 
and at all 
for failure 
4 Dutté 
should re« 


the duties « 


a large part of their respon 


in the contra 


sibility lies i ‘ir personal influence for the 
best things in for the social service which 


communities through 


effort for so 


they are their 


constructive every 
cial betterment. 

Y, Professional attitude: The attitude of 
teachers toward their work should be frankly 
professional, never solely commercial, and should 
an open-mindedness toward 


t of 


be characterized by 


educational theories and practices, a spi 


for 


tiveness in 


increased effe 
public 
good before personal gain and a consistent regard 
for the ethics of the profession. 

10. Conferences and meetings: Teachers should 
attend and support 
sional meetings of their own group 
those of the 


study personal growth and 
service, a readiness to put the 


the conferences and profes 
and as regular 
ly as possible county, state and 
By participat 
discussions of current edu 


national organizations of teachers. 


ing in this way in the 


cational problems and in the exchange of ideas, 


methods and devices that have proved valuable, 


stimulate their own fessional! 


the 


they may 


same time build u » good 


growth an 
name of the profession. 
i & 


ducational maga 


with d 
practice, 
educat 

shou ! 

edueat 

worked 

mark the 
profession. 

12. Respect 
should engage 
only which 

respect ; 

no intention 

and 


any other professior 


those to enter who, by re 


and edueational worth, 


and for 
and will uphold its standards 


sonal 


desire honest service, 


13. Sacrecdness of 
reputation of te 


profession deman 








rsonal 


teachers s 


under « 
comn 


come 


posit 
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UNPROFES 
l iprofess onal 
employ any 


and 


should 


or to use any 


No adverse eriticisms 


even though op 


‘ans. 
fellow-candidates, 


pre sented: but there 


iv be 
mmendation and acknowledgement of 


s good qualities. 
It is unprofessional to apply for a position 


whatever 


ant, or to use any influence 


incumbent handicapped or a 


It is 


may be 
not, however, improper 
or teachers to direct letters of in 
quiry to educational authorities concerning prob 
able vacancies in schools or school systems. 
Ss. It 


position by using the influence of politicians, pub- 


is unprofessional to strive to secure a 


lish houses, or such other agencies, 


ng or supply 
» seek incement by 


religious or denominational prejudices. 


means of social, po 


[t is unprofessional to accept the offer of a 


ion without at the same time withdrawing 


ll applications for other positions. 
5. It is unprofessional to seek the offer of a 


sition elsewhere for the sole purpose of using 
I 
t as a means of securing an increase of salary 


in one’s present position. 


6. It is unprofessional to ask indiscriminately 


for testimonials and recommendations. Teachers 


} 


should limit their requests to those who, in their 


belief, can conscientiously and willingly testify 


to their qualifications and attainments. On the 


other hand, persons in authority would perform 


greater professional service to teachers by writ- 


ng personal letters or by being ever ready to 


write personal letters for efficient teachers, in lieu 


of formal recommendations. 


conversati 


to betray 


uld come 


iich sh 
unprofessional 
embarrass 
necessar 
is unprofe ssional 
"s predecessor or ¢o worker, either 
of school, unless to the proper offi 


then only for the purpose of promot 


fessional service. 
11. It is unprofessional to promote 
agent for 


ests of salesmen, to act as 


mercial house, to receive a commission or an 


thing else of yalue, for the sale of books or sup 


selection of which one exercises 


plies in the 
+ 


icial decision. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE CODE OF ET 


1. Jts object: that teachers may recognize the 


obligation of maintaining the quality of service 
of the profession on the highest ethical and 
fessional plane and to prevent its common pur 
pose being frustrated through the undue influence 
of the motive of pecuniary gain upon the neces- 
sities or cupidity of the individual. 

2. Its significance: that 
ting in promoting the highest ethical and profes 


sional ideals, in quickening the sympathies and 


coopera- 


teachers by 


increasing the zeal, pride and loyalty of every 
member of the profession, in creating a deeper 
publie respect for those engaged in teaching and 
in providing 2 basis for adjustment of difficult 
questions of professional conduct, may fulfill as 
primary service for 


completely as possible the 


which the profession stands, while at the 


interest 


time securing the legitimate economic 
its members. 

3. Its obligation: that teachers, realizing 
the public welfare is directly affected by the skill, 
knowledge, creative ability and ideals of all may 
regard their ethical code as the means by whieh 
they, both 
group, may be socially victorious over self 


individually and as a pr 
terest. and with unity of purpose may 
honor of their calling above the reach 


own weaknesses. 








